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ment of the homestead measure of 1862. The volume is concluded by a 
brief retrospect which summarizes the whole period from 1840 to 1862. 

Mr. Stephenson's study is a noteworthy contribution to the history of 
the period. Deficiencies of course will readily occur to the critical stu- 
dent, but on the whole the work has been well done. It is to be hoped 
that similar studies of the period from 1862 to 1890 will soon be under- 
taken. 

The text is provided with an excellent analytical table of contents, 
copious footnotes, an extensive classified bibliography, and a useful in- 
dex. It is printed on good paper and bound in neat and attractive form. 

Louis Bernard Schmidt 

The anti-slavery crusade. A chronicle of the gathering storm. By Jesse 
Macy. [Chronicles of America series] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 245 p. $3.50) 
Here is a retelling of an old story, a story which gains in effect from 
its isolation and separation from the political chronology of the period. 
The two phases of the antislavery movement are analyzed with a recog- 
nition of their relations to the armed strife that followed. The early 
phase showed in every state and in every section and among all classes 
of the white population a humanitarian acknowledgment of the desir- 
ability of restoring freedom to the negro slaves. The early crusaders 
found their efforts received with respect and consideration, though the 
institution of slavery spread in spite of their efforts. In the early thir- 
ties, however, the sectional character of the crusade became increasingly 
apparent and the conservative forces in the north rallied to the support 
of the property rights of the slaveholder. Good society bitterly de- 
nounced the agitators. Even the churches proved pliable tools of the pro- 
slavery forces. "Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
worship, the right of assembly, trial by jury, the right of petition, free 
use of the mails, and numerous other fundamental human rights were as- 
sailed" (p. 67). "The ruling classes resorted to mob violence," but in 
the south repressive legislation supplemented by social and religious 
ostracism enabled the proslavery element to dominate the situation and 
to leave the field of mob action chiefly to their northern allies. What 
were the fruits of repression and denial of civil liberties? Those who 
opposed mob violence, together with those who defended the fundamental 
rights of freemen, were almost inevitably drawn into a more or less ac- 
tive part in the antislavery crusade. 

When the author takes up the political narrative at the crisis of 1850, 
it is refreshing to find that the brief chapter on the "Passing of the 
whig party" avoids the usual inaccurate reference to the compromise 
of 1850 ; the attempt in the same chapter to explain the election of 1852 
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is inadequate and unsatisfactory. In the chronological narrative that 
follows Mr. Macy concentrates an undue amount of attention on the 
struggle for Kansas, with the result that the origin and development of 
the republican party are sadly neglected. One unique feature of the 
synthesis of the volume is the emphasis upon John Quincy Adams and, 
more particularly, upon Charles Sumner as the protagonists of the 
antislavery cause in congress. One's inclination to accept this choice of 
Sumner over Seward does not prevent a doubt as to the desirability of 
devoting over sixteen pages of so small a volume to Sumner to the neglect 
of an adequate estimate of Seward and Lincoln. To John Brown, the 
martyr-crusader, is given the last chapter of the volume. The author 
repeatedly admits that ' ' Brown 's contribution to Kansas history has been 
distorted beyond all recognition" (p. 231; see also p. 214), yet he him- 
self devotes as much space to Brown's Kansas exploits as he does to the 
more important Harper's Ferry incident. The volume seems to evi- 
dence the fact that where the author has departed from the proportions 
usually assigned to the various items, he has done so with a knowledge 
of the fact and willingness to take the consequences for the freshness of 
the synthesis that is produced. It should also be noted that the treat- 
ment breaks from the traditional emphasis upon the New England in- 
fluence in the antislavery movement, and gives the western aspect a 
more adequate consideration. 

Throughout the volume Mr. Macy evidences a definite sympathy for 
the antislavery crusaders. More than this, he regards the slavery con- 
troversy as part of "the irrepressible conflict between liberty and des- 
potism which has persisted in all ages" (p. 13). His conclusion is 
that the antislavery movement exemplifies "the most difficult lesson 
which history teaches : that slavery and despotism are themselves forms 
of war, that the shedding of blood is likely to continue so long as the 
rich, the strong, the educated, or the efficient, strive to force their will 
upon the poor, the weak, and the ignorant" (p. 232). 

Arthur C. Cole 

The boss and the machine. A chronicle of the politicians and party 
organization. By Samuel P. Orth. [Chronicles of America series] 
(New Haven : Yale university press, 1919. 203 p. $3.50) 
This volume is a brief treatment of a large subject. Brief as it is, 
its contents are of a wider range than a literal interpretation of the title 
might suggest, for the first chapter sketches the history of parties to 1860 
and chapter eight describes the place of congress and the president in 
political action. On the whole, the proportion between matters pri- 
marily historical and those chiefly in the domain of political science is 
well chosen. Five chapters (iii-vii) deal with the more notorious epi- 



